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battle off Santiago, Admiral Chadwick has adhered to his conception 
of history, "to hold back no syllable of the truth, neither to magnify our 
own exploits nor depreciate those of the foe", and in so doing has built 
up, not unconsciously perhaps, a just tribute to the officer to whose 
memory the volumes are dedicated; an officer who by reason of his 
abilities, and his achievements in the face of almost overwhelming diffi- 
culties, merits a high place in America's list of naval commanders. 

John P. Merrell. 

Les Grands Traites politiques. Recueil des prineipaux textes diploma' 
tiques depuis 1815 — jusqu'a nos jours avec des commentaires et des 
notes. By Pierre Alton. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1911. pp. xii, 570. 

This is a very useful volume. Though much less complete and com- 
prehensive and therefore less attractive to students of international law 
than Dr. Strupp's Urkunden zur Geschichte des V blkerrechts, it will per- 
haps be found more serviceable for diplomatists, journalists, and men 
of affairs. 

In the avertissement, the author thus states his purpose: 

We have tried to collect and to classify methodically in the smallest possible 
volume the greatest possible number of treaties of a political nature concluded since 
the Treaty of Vienna. . . . We have put aside all treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements having a commercial, judicial, or administrative character. 

The six books (livres) into which the work is divided deal respectively 
with Western and Central Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, 
America and Oceania, and International Arbitration. Each of these 
books is divided into sections, mainly on a geographical basis; thus, 
Book I falls into parts dealing separately with Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
German Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, Italy and the Holy See, Norway, 
and Special Agreements. For example, the section on the German Em- 
pire contains the Treaty of Vienna (1864) relating to the occupation of 
the duchies Schleswig and Holstein; the Treaty of Prague (1866); the 
Preliminaries of Versailles and the Treaty of Frankfort (1871) ; and the 
Treaty of Vienna (1879) relating to the origin of the Triple Alliance. 

It will be seen that the selections are made from a political or diplo- 
matic rather than an international law or historical point of view. Many 
important treaties and documents are necessarily omitted. One in- 
terested in the Monroe Doctrine will hardly feel content with that 
portion of the text of President Monroe's message relating to this sub- 
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ject and the selections from the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaties cited in the note on pp. 512-513. The student of the history of 
the United States may be gratified to find the text of the Treaty of Paris 
(1898) with Spain: but he will be disappointed to discover in the section 
on American rivers the treaties relating to the navigation of the Parana 
and the Uruguay instead of those dealing with the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence. 

It is, however, a matter of no small convenience for the student even 
of international law to have in a place readily accessible the important 
treaties relating to such countries as China, Morocco, and Thibet. 

The book is well-furnished with alphabetical, chronological, and 
analytic tables. It contains nearly one hundred treaties accompanied 
by useful historical notices and commentaries. 

Amos S. Hershey. 

A Short History of War and Peace. By G. H. Penis. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. London: Williams and Norgate. 1911. pp. 256. 

It will be noticed that, in the title of this book, "war" precedes 
"peace". War to bring about peace seems paradoxical. Yet it seems 
undoubtedly to be true, as the author says, that war is often a process 
of evolution — an explosive process which occurs when the progressive 
movement of the human molecules towards a reorganization making for 
equality of opportunity and a betterment of the law, is unduly held 
back by the forces of standpat-ism and vested interests. Mr. Perris 
traces this process, showing the gradual sweep of the progressive move- 
ment over the world accompanied by explosions when the crucible was 
shut up too tightly. He begins with the dawn of history and comes down 
to the present time. Even the military emperor of antiquity is seen as 
a progressive when he rules with an iron hand over the small communities 
which lie exhausted after centuries of strife and bloodshed. The peace 
which he compels is fictitious to some extent, but it is better than in- 
cessant war. Enforced peace through great areas leads to trade, and 
trade to money, money to the power of the purse, and the power of the 
purse to a general extension of the credit system. The military empire 
under these influences disintegrates into self-governing trading and 
money-loving states, jealous of each other, warring with each other by 
commercial prohibitions and regulations, and by armies and navies, 
and mutually guaranteeing each other so that contracts may be faith- 
fully observed and "credit" kept. The world then comes under the 



